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Guest Editorial 
Training for Executive Leadership 


Retail organizations, if they are to 
survive the difficult period ahead of 
them, must adopt measures that will 
assure them of outstanding executive 
leadership. Increased difficulty in ob- 
taining merchandise, greater competi- 
tion for the available supply of labor, 
rising cost of operation, and consequent 
reduction in profits combine to create 
problems requiring the competent atten- 
tion of qualified executives. Obviously, 
steps must be taken to assure the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a high 
standard of executive leadership. 

The initial stage in such a program is 
to ascertain where and to what degree 
executive leadership at present is, or in 
the future is likely to be, weak. Careful 
study of the supervisory staff with this 
objective usually leads to enlightening 
observations, which provide the bases for 
developing a constructive program. 

The next step to be taken is to deter- 
mine the quality of promotional talent 
available within the organization. Very 
oddly, standards on which such judg- 
ments are based vary with employment 
conditions. Individuals normally con- 
sidered marginal or slightly better as 
promotional material suddenly become 
promising promotional prospects when 
the labor market is tight. The danger 
to be avoided in this situation is a lower- 
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ing of standards which results in ultimate 
development of an executive staff of 
inferior ability. Constant maintenance 
of high standards in the selection of 
promotional personnel despite unfavor- 
able influences is essential to the estab- 
lishment of competent executive leader- 
ship. 

If qualified promotional employees are 
not available, a program for recruiting 
this type of personnel must be developed. 
The success of this action will be deter- 
mined to a considerable degree by the 
general reputation of the organization as 
far as its executive and supervisory staff 
is concerned. If the store is regarded 
among retailers as one having an exceed- 
ingly capable executive organization, 
desirable executive training material 
normally will be easy toemploy. There- 
fore, it is advantageous to acquire this 
reputation. 

Having established the need for execu- 
tive training and being assured that per- 
sonnel suitable for executive responsibili- 
ties is available, the next step to be 
taken is the formulation of a program 
designed to result in the development of 
outstanding executive leadership. Inas- 
much as imitation of others, particularly 
those in more responsible positions, is so 
prevalent among all employees, it is 
important to recognize that training for 
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executive leadership begins with the 
establishment of outstanding leadership 
qualities among the major executives of 
the organization. 

The quality of leadership displayed 
by the chief executive and his immediate 
associates to a considerable degree sets 
the pattern usually recognized as an 
objective by less important executives as 
well as ambitious, nonexecutive em- 
ployees. Top executives must be living 
examples of the type of leadership de- 
sired by the organization. If this con- 
clusion is correct, the program of 
executive leadership training should be 
applied first to the most responsible 
executives of the store and then con- 
tinued down through all levels of super- 
vision. 

Extensive experience and experimenta- 
tion with varied techniques of develop- 
ing executive leadership qualities have 
led to almost unanimous acceptance of 
the discussion method of indoctrination. 
Organizations that have experimented 
with this means of improving executive 
performance recognize that informal ex- 
changes of experiences and opinions 
among supervisors usually provide “‘food 
for thought”’ which makes them do some 
original thinking. These organizations 
have found that men and women who 
have attained or are on the verge of 
being assigned executive positions prefer 
to participate in thought-provoking dis- 
cussions of executive-leadership problems 
and techniques rather than be “taught” 
standard methods of handling typical 
situations. This is known generally as 
the “conference method” of training 
executives. Retail organizations inter- 
ested in improving the quality of execu- 
tive leadership in their organizations 
would do well to look into this technique. 


Finally, to assure sound executive 
leadership it is necessary that established 
policies which serve as guides in the 
conduct of the business be known and 
understood by every one in a supervisory 
capacity. Specific written policies sup- 
plemented by detailed statements indi- 
cating, wherever possible, standard prac- 
tices to be followed in applying such 
policies are invaluable aids to the 
maintenance of a capable supervisory 
organization. 

Competent, informed, thinking execu- 
tives are essential to the success of every 
retail organization. 

WALTER ROTHSCHILD 


The Retailer Has a Story 
to Tell 


Government authorities have recog- 
nized the marked contribution that re- 
tailers are making to keep retail prices 
down, and thus to avoid a serious infla- 
tion. But the public at large is not 
aware of the degree to which retail 
prices have lagged behind wholesale 
prices. The following table presents 
the impressive facts: 


Percentage Increase in Prices from June 1939 to 
January 1942 


(Federal Reserve Board) 





Retail Wholesale 
All prices 13.5 27.0 
Clothing 15.4 23.7 
Home furnishings 7 .t 19.6 
Food 24.1 38.6 
Increase in Sales 39.4 — 


From this evidence, it is clear that 
retailers have refrained from pricing 
their goods on a replacement basis. 














Retailers for Victory! 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


Here is an up-to-the-minute account of what retailers are doing and can do in 
a period of total war. 


Since the inception of the defense 
program, it has been the aim of “Re- 
tailers for Defense” to give to our fellow 
retailers, and through them to their 
employees and the consuming public, a 
sense of their own direct and inescapable 
involvement in this great struggle that is 
going on to perpetuate our way of life. 
We have tried to make them realize that 
they are not isolated, and cannot be 
isolated, from the fierce conflict that will 
shape the future of every one on this 
planet. We have tried to impart to 
retailers, employees, and consumers a 
feeling of direct participation in national 
defense and a belief that there is some- 
thing specific for every one to do in a 
great and unified effort from which every 
one will benefit in the end. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


American business is now confronted 
with the most severe test and the greatest 
opportunity that it has ever known. 
We who are engaged in trade and in- 
dustry must prove ourselves equal to 
that challenge. We must strive so to 
conduct ourselves that, in the words of 
Winston Churchill, “if our country lasts 
a thousand years men will still say this 
was their finest hour.” 

Our Nation is slowly emerging from 
what was undoubtedly a terrific shock. 
Yet there are none who will deny that, 
as a nation, we are better and stronger 
for having suffered that shock. The 
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bombs that fell in the Pacific destroyed 
much more than so-called ‘military 
objectives.” They ripped our smug 
complacency to shreds. They blasted 
away the old conviction that the wide 
oceans would keep us safe. They de- 
stroyed the gullible belief that murder 
and brutality, raging rampant through- 
out the rest of the world, could “never 
reach us here.” 

The date of December 11 will live long 
in our history. That day indelibly 
marked, by formal declaration of war, 
the beginning of our great conflict to 
preserve this world as a living space for 
free men. For most of us the declara- 
tion of war came, I believe, as something 
of a relief. At last we knew where we 
stood. At last we knew the worst—that 
we must fight for our very lives and on 
two oceans simultaneously—that, if we 
are to survive, we shall have to fight a 
terrific fight in a war that may take us 
to all the battle fronts of the world. 

There is no longer any need to remind 
our fellow Americans of the things for 
which we are fighting. We know that 
if this war is won by our enemies, the 
free and joyous American way of life 
will be no more, perhaps for centuries to 
come. So we will fight on, for as many 
years as may be necessary, mindful of 
what Thomas Jefferson said, that it is 
infinitely better to “live a life of 
dangerous freedom than one of safe 
slavery.” 
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WHAT RETAILERS HAVE DONE 


Not all of our people, of course, can 
man our ships, pilot our planes, or serv- 
ice our guns. But, as Lew Hahn has 
said, “Our armed forces are merely the 
clenched fists of an aroused people.” 
And so, for every young man at the 
front there will be scores of us working 
and sweating behind the lines to give to 
those clenched fists a crushing and a 
devastating power. 

The question naturally arises, ““What 
can each of us do?” One answer is that 
we can buy war stamps and bonds, 
and buy them until it hurts. Another is 
that we can help in civilian defense, the 
Red Cross, and the USO. Last, but 
not least, we who are in business can do 
our own job better by far than it has 
ever been done before. 

Retailers have been doing just that. 
Witness the fine job that they have done 
in keeping prices down. Despite sharp 
increases in the wholesale cost of mer- 
chandise and in their own operating 
costs, retailers have stabilized prices in 
favor of the consuming public. Retail 
prices generally during 1941 advanced 
about 12 per cent. Wholesale prices 
generally advanced about 23 per cent. 
Leon Henderson recently testified before 
the Senate committee on banking and 
currency, “We have an arrangement 
with retailers that started very early 
with the leading retail organizations of 
the country. They are very, very 
acutely aware of the inflation problem, 
more aware I believe than any other 
group. They have adopted, almost as a 
standard practice, that they would 
average their prices instead of trying to 
profiteer at the expense of the jump in 
wholesale prices....” Senator Tobey 


then said, ““Mr. Henderson, that is a fine 
tribute that you are paying to the re- 
tailers.”” Whereupon Mr. Henderson 
replied, “They have done a good job!” 

Another good job that has been done 
by retailers is in connection with their 
advertising copy. The Retail Advisory 
Committee, of which Fred Lazarus is 
chairman, in conjunction with the Better 
Business Bureaus of the country, have 
waged a vigorous fight against “scare” 
headlines, “‘buy-now” copy, and any 
statements which might lead to ‘“‘pan- 
icky” buying. 


ADJUSTMENT TO TOTAL WAR 


And now for the future. The first 
thing that we must realize is that 
“business as usual”’ is completely a thing 
of the past and that the war has taken 
over oureconomy. The next thing that 
we must realize is that this undoubt- 
edly is going to be a long and grueling 
war. 

The battle line-up supports the long- 
war theory. On one side are the three 
great ‘have’ powers—the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia. On the 
other side are three great ‘“‘have-not” 
powers, Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
But in terms of military preparation and 
strength, the positions of the “haves” 
and the “‘have-nots”’ are reversed. 

Ever since January 1933, when he first 
came to power, Hitler has been building 
up the German military machine. And 
long before then, Japan and Italy had 
become military states. Thus, the 
“have-not” powers have been girding for 
war for about a decade. Among the 
“haves,” only Soviet Russia devoted a 
large proportion of national energies to 
war production during the thirties. 

Thus, as the war lines up today we 
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have the “‘prepareds” fighting the “un- 
prepareds.” That means a long, drawn- 
out conflict, and the burden of victory 
falls squarely on the United States. 
Only American industfy can produce the 
overwhelming array of planes, tanks, 
ships, cannons, and other supplies neces- 
sary to overcome the military headstart 
gained by the Axis. 

There is one thing, however, of which 
we may all feel sure. This type of 
modern mechanized warfare is ‘‘right 
down our alley.” Our country, which 
invented the airplane, the submarine, 
and the tank—which year in and year 
out produced five million automobiles 
annually, cannot fail to outcreate and 
outproduce any other country in the 
world. 

In wartime, the retailer has a particu- 
larly important role to play. He is an 
integral part of the “tripod,” so to 
speak, upon which our defense structure 
stands. The first leg of that tripod is 
the armed service, the soldiers and 
sailors who form the front line of defense. 
The second leg of that tripod is repre- 
sented by manufacturers, who produce 
the machines and matériel necessary to 
preparedness. Last but not least come 
the retailers who assemble and distribute 
ihe goods so necessary to meet the vast 
and ever increasing needs of that great 
and final group, our 130,000,000 con- 
sumers. 


SALE OF SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


The retail stores of America have 
decided on their No. 1 contribution to 
national defense. They have enlisted 
for the sale of United States War 
Savings Stamps and Bonds for the dura- 
tion of the war. They received their 
“commission” on August 15 last when 
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Secretary Morgenthau said, “Two mil- 
lion of our young men are in the armed 
forces. Many millions of others are 
giving their time, effort, and experience 
toward the urgent fulfillment of the 
nation’s immediate defense needs. But 
there remains the great majority of our 
people who, for one reason or another, 
cannot participate by direct effort in this 
great and urgent cause. You, the re- 
tailers of the country, are best equipped 
through your daily contact with these 
millions, to give them the opportunity 
they are seeking—the opportunity of 
lending a part of their daily earnings to 
the Government to be used in building 
up our national defense, to buy more 
guns and tanks, to build more ships and 
planes, to keep America as our fathers 
dreamed that it would be.” 

Retailing has become the third largest 
industry in the land, yielding only to 
agriculture and manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to recent figures, there are close to 
2,000,000 retailers in the United States, 
doing an annual volume of over fifty 
billions of dollars. These figures are 
broken down as follows: 


NUMBER OF RETAILERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Type of Store Number of Stores Volume of Business 





Food 633,270 $13,000,000,000 
Eating and 
drinking 345 ,000 4,500,000, 000 
Filling stations 273,230 3,400 ,000 ,000 
General mer- 12, 500,000,000 
chandise 222,460 
Miscellaneous 196,910 3,900 ,000 ,000 
Building and 3,300,000 ,000 
hardware 89 , 600 
Automotive 67 ,930 6, 800 ,000,,000 
Drug 65,410 2,100,000 ,000 
Furniture and 2, 200,000,000 
radio 59 ,680 
Fuel and ice 46,510 1,300,000 ,000 
2,000,000 $53,000,000,000 
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A QUOTA SET 


The Retail Advisory Committee of the 
United States Treasury has decided that 
retail merchants should have a quota 
for the sale of war savings stamps and 
bonds for the year 1942. We arrived 
at this quota by taking 2 per cent of the 
estimated volume of retail sales for the 
current year, which is approximately 
fifty billion dollars. And so, in speaking 
to retailers, we shall talk in terms of their 
selling war stamps and bonds to the 
extent of at least 2 per cent of their sales. 
To the public, however, we shall talk in 
terms of a billion-dollar quota, without 
mentioning the percentage. 

We hope to attain that quota by the 
following means: by offering stamps 
throughout the entire store, mentioning 
stamps in every advertisement, making 
stamps available to every clerk who 
handles cash, training clerks to say 
“May I give you part of your change in 
stamps?” putting on contests among 
salesclerks, and maintaining permanent 
window displays. We further plan to 
encourage the sale of stamps and bonds 
to employees by means of the pay-roll 
allotment plan, the organization of 
“buy-a-stamp-a-week” clubs, and 
through departmental contests. 


REASONS RETAILERS MUST PARTICIPATE 


The arguments that we expect to use 
are as follows: 

1. Our country is at war. Planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships are now being 
turned out at a cost of a billion and a 
half dollars every month. Soon this 
amount will be doubled. This tre- 
mendous program of needed war material 
must be financed. 

2. The purchase of stamps and bonds 
does not constitute a “gift.” It is an 
investment, the safest in the world—an 


investment not only for ourselves but 
for our children’s children. 

3. The purchase of defense stamps and 
bonds will act as a much needed “brake” 
upon excess sperfding. Family income 
this year will be up from seven to eight 
billions of dollars. If too much of that 
increased income is spent, rather than 
saved, commodity prices will inevitably 
be pushed up and up. The certain 
sequel will then be a runaway price 
market and, of course, inflation. 

4. Another reason for the purchase of 
war savings stamps and bonds is that 
their purchase will act as a ‘‘cushion” 
against the severe shock that is bound to 
come when this cruel war is over. We 
must anticipate the reduction of income 
and ‘the decreases in employment that 
will follow as surely as night follows day. 
We must make ready for that inevitable 
period of postwar adjustment by storing 
up an ample reservoir of war savings. 

5. A final reason is that, unless the 
American system of private enterprise is 
ready and able to consummate the 
United States War Savings Program 
on a voluntary basis, it is only a question 
of time before the Government will be 
forced to do so on a compulsory basis. 
There is good reason to believe, however, 
that this recourse will not be necessary. 

The possibility of compulsion brings 
to mind what a political refugee from 
Germany said a short while ago. More 
in sorrow than in anger he said: “In 
Germany, nothing is ever done freely. 
Everything falls into just two cate- 
gories. Either it is forbidden or it is 
compulsory.” Either Verboten or Sie 
Miissen. What stark and ugly words! 
We do not want them over here. 

Therein lies the great opportunity and 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Retail Advertising Under War 
Conditions . 


GEORGE P. SLOCKBOWER 


Every phase of the publicity job must be scrutinized anew to gear each 
activity to the tempo of a new customer psychology. 


It has been just a few months since 
we were catapulted from our job of being 
the “Arsenal of Democracy” into becom- 
ing an all-out belligerent on whom the 
whole world seems to be resting for 
deliverance. Retailers have in this short 
time been reviewing their position. 
Merchandisers, management, and adver- 
tisers have revised, and revised again, 
their thinking and their planning. 

Most of 1941 was a year when retailing 
enjoyed a sales volume that nearly 
equaled the high-water mark of 1929. 
The month of December looked as 
though it would set an all-time record 
for volume. The billions of dollars 
that were pouring into our expanding 
war industries were finding their way 
into the retail outlets of the country. 
There were minor shocks to the con- 
sumer during this time in the form of 
shortages of some items of merchandise. 
Most of these, however, were of the 
strictly luxury class. For the most 
part, these shortages created a great 
acceleration of buying on the part of the 
consumer. Of course, taxes would be 
higher in the coming March, but the 
dollars were rolling in and people were 
spending them. The oceans looked 
bluer and wider and even a popular song 
of the day reflected some people’s think- 
ing: ‘Let them keep it over there.” 
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GOING INTO HIGH GEAR 


And then came December 7. 

Overnight the Nation’s thinking 
changed. It changed in the Nation’s 
capitol and in the homes of rich and poor 
alike from coast to coast. The “Ar- 
senal of Democracy” went into high 
gear. Millions of dollars more poured 
into our great manufacturing centers. 
Freezing orders—actual shortages—ra- 
tioning: all of the things we had read 
about previously in a detached way 
became a grim reality affecting every 
American. Home Defense organizations 
sprang up everywhere and American 
women went to work, to lectures, to 
schools, to producing the things that 
the home front needs to carry on an all- 
out war. 

Is the above too obvious and too well 
known to repeat here? Ido not think so. 
I see too many retail advertising people 
who seem to fail to grasp the magnitude 
of this sweeping change. The same 
bromides of sales appeal still pour into 
the press day after day. Advertising 
layout—copy—art—all seem, for the 
most part, very little different from a 
year ago. All of this persists in the face 
of the great changes in consumers’ 
desires and needs for retailers’ services. 
I believe that it is time for a lot of us 
retailers to attempt an analysis of what 
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is going on around us; an analysis that 
would include many of the obvious 
things about which we in business think 
we know so much. I suggest that we 
begin away back—‘Let’s begin at the 
very beginning.” 


REANALYSIS OF THE CONSUMER MARKET 


A study of your retail market is in 
order. Of course you have made one. 
Maybe you have checked it on a yearly 
basis, but how about the last few 
months? What are the changes that 
seem to be indicated in the immediate 
future? If your store is in one of the 
large war-industry centers, do you know 
how many new people have come into 
your market; where they came from; 
and where and how they are living and 
what is their average wage? Is your 
store really ready to serve this new horde 
of consumers? Do you know how these 
new people want to be appealed to both 
in merchandise and in advertising? Is 
this influx going to grow even greater in 
your community? How does it affect 
the prewar balance of income groups 
about which your original market survey 
led you to believe you knew so much? 
Does this new composition of people in 
income groups suggest a change in em- 
phasis in your publicity? How about 
the original group of consumers whoare 
probably still your customers; are their 
incomes affected by either increases or 
decreases? If they have more income, 
how does it change their desires for your 
merchandise? If less, how will the 
changes in their needs affect you? 


CHANGES IN RECREATIONAL HABITS 


If you are making plans now for the 
coming summer season, how does the 
whole outdoor sports picture seem to 


you? It will affect your promotions 
for men, women, and children. Will the 
outdoor sports season begin about the 
same time as in the past, or will it be 
sooner because of the extra two hours of 
daylight saving time? Will the pe-sible 
lack of easy access to bathing facilities 
or summer resorts this year change your 
customers’ desires? Will there be less 
time for play due to the war work of 
women and overtime work for men? 
Will the lack of certain goods for many 
outdoor games create new games? 
Should that call for entirely different 
promotional plans? Wartime with the 
possible addition of another hour of 
daylight time may get many more 
thousands of people out of doors. If 
the evening or week-end ride into the 
country is curtailed, what will be the 
new national pastime that will come into 
being? 

These are only a few of the obvious 
lines of attack and types of questions 
that we should ask of our market. You 
can undoubtedly think of hundreds more 
that may apply more specifically to 
your particular location. My point is 
that, if you realize that things may be 
different in your community, you must 
start at the beginning to find out what 
the differences may be. Then get to- 
gether with your merchandise people 
and consolidate your plans for the 
changes. It will result in a concrete 
hard-hitting plan designed especially 
for your particular community and 
store. You will get more of your share 
of the new flow of dollars; and much 
more of your share of customer good 
will and understanding. 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 


Recheck your media. Things have 
been happening fast. The old reliable 
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“big boys” who during the past years 
have been getting the lion’s share of 
your publicity-space dollars may not 
be reaching the great new hordes of 
people who have joined your community. 
Has increased newspaper circulation 
(if any) kept pace with the growth of 
outlying war-industry communities? 
Do the newspapers really know where 
these mushroom growths of new war- 
industry customers are? Are they going 
after them? Do they know anything 
about them as families and about their 
income? They can find out for you. 
They can tell you. 


REVISING DIRECT-MAIL METHODS 


Are your direct-mail plans following 
the same formulas that seemed to be so 
successful during past years? Are some 
of the individual pieces still ‘“pretty”— 
designed primarily to sell your store on 
the institutional basis? Or is your plan 
geared to the new way of life for millions 
of people? Have you conserved by size 
and types of paper? Have you inves- 
tigated the new types of art, layout, and 
reproduction? And, above all, have 
you examined the types of merchandise 
to be promoted? Have you included 
items that are now of importance which 
previously seemed unimportant? Have 
you added to your list all of the new 
names that you could beg, borrow, or 
steal, that may now be a part of your 
active market? Have you spread your 
circulation to cover the communities 
whose defense dollars are now impor- 
tant? 


WARTIME COPY 


How have your copy and art changed 
to keep abreast of the swiftly changing 
world? Have you attempted to set down 
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what changes already have occurred, or 
may occur, in the lives of the people in 
your community because of the war ef- 
fort? If you have, you may have a clue 
toa new approach incopy. The formula 
for department-store copy is obvious 
to any one who will take the trouble to 
review the advertising of department 
stores throughout the country for any 
length of time. Your newspaper ad- 
vertising now has the heaviest com- 
petition of news and pictures that it 
will probably ever have on a daily basis. 
Talk to your consumers in terms of their 
new needs and desires. The “frou frou” 
phrases of specialty shop ‘‘advertising- 
ese” may neither be understood nor 
appreciated by some of the new people 
reading your advertisements with new 
interest. Also, the minds of your old 
readers or customers may now be oc- 
cupiet! with more serious thoughts of 
the part they are taking in this war ef- 
fort. 


““ACTION”’ ART WORK 


How about your art work in today’s 
advertising? Have you satisfied your- 
self merely with the placing of a few 
uniforms in the backgrounds of adver- 
tisements to give wartime atmosphere 
and let it go at that? See if you are 
now producing more art work than you 
really need. See if your illustrations 
are an accurate detailed reproduction 
showing how the item works and looks 
in action. See if you are not continuing 
to use techniques, such as halftones, 
that unnecessarily cause you a relatively 
high cost to reproduce. 


SIMPLIFIED DISPLAYS 


Has the display department an under- 
standing of the changes in the modes of 
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life of your customers? Do display- 
department members know of the change 
in emphasis (if any) your store is making 
or planning to make? Do they too feel 
that a lot of frills in the world of display 
may and should be replaced with a lot 
of hard thinking that makes for selling 
displays? Are they still concentrating 
a lot of your display dollars in impres- 
sion-creating “‘furbelows,” not realizing 
that customers may now react adversely 
tothem? Are they aware that the public 
may consider it bad taste and judgment 
for a store, on the one hand, to spend so 
much money, and, on the other, to ask 
the customers to carry their packages 
home instead of having them sent? 


SPECIAL FEATURES CURTAILED 


How about some of the extra tricks of 
promotion that we have used in the past 
and have come to consider indispens- 
able? Fashion shows—publicity stunts 
—parades—Easter toy shows—movies— 
luncheons to “‘veddy” special groups— 
hostesses—shoppers—and similar things. 
Are they indispensable now? The 
chances are that you will think twice 
before embarking on any of them under 
present conditions. 


CUTTING DOWN ON SPECIAL BUREAUS 


Are you supporting a big comparison 
shopping department? Can _ shoppers 
really begin to keep abreast of the wide 
swing to inflation in prices? Are the 
old yardsticks of gauging comparable 
quality and value of use to you now in 
judging the fairness of your prices? Do 
you need as many people now on that 
job as you thought you did previously? 

Are there any specialists in your de- 
partment; a codrdinator of this, or a 
head of that; jobs that have been created 


for a special purpose and time and that 
may still be in existence because he or 
she seems such a bright person? Maybe 
we advertising managers could take over 
some of these duties ourselves! 


ADJUSTING PERSONAL SELLING 
TECHNIQUES 


What are your salespeople saying? 
In smaller stores, the management has 
been concerned about this for years. In 
the larger stores, training and personnel 
staffs have elaborate plans and opera- 
tions. But if you are developing a new 
copy technique that springs from knowl- 
edge of the new thinking and problems 
of your consumers, do your salespeople 
get these selling phrases and approaches 
from you through their buyer? The 
chances are that they are still using pre- 
war technique, too. You can help bring 
the sales technique up to current needs 
by making this information available 
to them. 


NEW BASIS FOR BUDGETING 


And last but not least, how are you 
budgeting your expenses? In many 
stores, 1941 brought increases in expense 
from every side: labor costs, taxes, sup- 
plies, and many others. To attempt an 
arbitrary percentage of decrease or in- 
crease for an advertising budget is ob- 
viously wrong. To continue to spend 
the same dollars as in the past is also 
wrong if one recognizes that many fac- 
tors of publicity have changed. 

In February of 1942, many stores be- 
gan the year with a budget patterned 
after the needs current in the fall of 
1941 and managed to effect a spring 
budget of expenses at about the same 
level as the spring of 1941. (Such was 
the report of a number of prominent 
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New York advertising managers. Most 
of the executives said their budgets for 
the spring of 1942 were about the same 
as last year.) 

In thinking about the budget you have 
made, or are going to make, it might be 
helpful to deviate completely from the 
usual procedure. That is, start with 
no budget figure in mind for each of the 
items that you include in your plan. 
Start on this basis: “Suppose we spent 
no money at all for this item, what would 
happen?” Then say, “How much 
money do we have to spend to do this 
part of the operation”? then the next 
part of the operation, and so on. This 
may seem like a very simple procedure, 
but, if you do it, it will help you to re- 
évaluate quantitatively and qualita- 
tively each major item as a whole and 
in its separate parts. You may find that 
a great many operations will not slip in 
on a continuing basis just because they 
have always been done a certain way. 
It may not necessarily suggest the 
elimination of an item; but it may sug- 
gest a new and better way of carrying on 
the old operation for less money; or 
completing or enlarging the operation 
more effectively at an even slightly 
greater cost. 

In making these suggestions concern- 
ing the art of retail advertising, it has 
not been my hope to set down a precise 
list of all the changes and problems that 
have occurred or may possibly occur. 
Nor have I attempted to give all the 
answers. Rather, I have suggested the 
line of approach for thinking which, 
when used in connection with your store 
and your community, should result in 
a more thorough knowledge and, of 
course, a sounder plan. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

the great challenge for business during 
war. Shall we consummate such things 
as our war Savings program, for instance, 
through voluntary and spontaneous 
action by the American system of 
free and private enterprise, or shall we 
invite one more and unnecessary govern- 
ment control? 


THE TASK HARD BUT THE END SURE 


Let us have no illusions on this sub- 
ject. The job is not going to be an easy 
one. Asa matter of fact, the immediate 
future is dark. Not dark with despair 
but dark because there are so many 
things that must be done—hard things 
that have to be done quickly. But let us 
never lose sight of the fact that, by the 
long view, the future is bright as day. 
This dark hour is but an incident in the 
great history of a free people who are 
determined, at all costs and sacrifices, to 
remain forever free. 

During the past few months, the sale 
of war savings stamps rose mightily. 
Very largely due to the efforts of the 
retail merchants of our country, these 
sales advanced from approximately six 
million dollars in November to twenty- 
six million dollars in December, forty-one 
millions in January, and thirty-nine 
million dollars in February, even though 
February was a “short” month. 

This is merely a slight indication of 
what a free people, aroused and defiant, 
will accomplish in the future. From 
now on, it’s full speed ahead to a glorious 
victory! 











Retail Buying Under War Conditions 


B. FRANKLIN MILLER 


The seller’s market is presenting to the store buyer a new challenge and a 
great opportunity. 


A buyer, just awakening from a ten- 
year Rip Van Winkle sleep, would find 
that his buyer’s market of 1932 had 
changed to a seller’s market—a degree 
of change that no amount of eye rubbing 
would erase. The American economy, 
for stores and for consumers, has under- 
gone great and violent changes in the 
past few years. They are probably 
small to those that will take place in 
the next few. These changes, affecting 
the buyer in retail stores, have brought 
about a situation that is affecting his 
job. In the way that he adjusts him- 
self and his methods to today’s situa- 
tion will rest the success or the failure 
of the store in which he is employed. 


THE TABLES TURNED 


Formerly, the salesman was overjoyed 
at a mere opportunity to speak to the 
buyer or, by some good fortune, to be 
able to show his line. But today, the 
vendor’s salesman is faced with the fol- 
lowing reception, accented somewhat by 
a buyer’s nightmare. 

“When a salesmen comes into my 
store today, I, the buyer, rush over to 
him, express my extreme gratitude for 
his visit—only outdone in its flowery 
tone by the Chinese scholar, hand him a 
cigar, and inquire of fis family. By that 
time I have him in the office, comfort- 
ably ensconced in the best chair. After 
certain mild and aimless conversation 
on my part and his, we finally get down 


to the point where the salesman tells me, 
the buyer, how many pieces or dollars 
worth of merchandise his firm will allot 
or ration to my store, when I have to 
take it in, and when I have to pay for it. 
Then, after the order is made out, I 
sign, agreeing to a cutting of the order, 
to taking the order at any time shipped, 
and to a rise in price due to any of the 
following: Federal legislation, State legis- 
lation; union rulings, city rulings, county 
rulings, and acts of war. Overcome by 
gratitude I give him another cigar on 
leaving, buy his children a box of candy, 
and finally settle back to realize my good 
luck, as a buyer of Jones Emporium, in 
getting 18 pair of Nylon hose.” 


IMPENDING SHORTAGES 


Although this nightmare exaggerates 
the present facts, it does help visualize 
the approaching situation when pro- 
duction will be in full swing. One half 
of the labor that formerly produced the 
merchandise for the store’s customer 
will now be producing ammunition, guns, 
ships, airplanes, and tanks. Our pres- 
ent program means that, at the end 
of this year, the United States will devote 
to war production one out of every two 
workers, one out of every two horse- 
power, and one out of every two tons of 
steel. Time is important. We cannot 
wait to train new workers, to build new 
machines. So we use lipstick plants to 
turn out shells, corset factories to turn 
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out ammunition belts, and Nylon plants 
to turn out parachute cloth. 

It is estimated that, by this winter, 
upwards of twenty million men and 
women will be at work in direct war 
production. This third of our indus- 
trial labor force includes most of those 
skilled workers on whom we have de- 
pended for our civilian goods. This, 
coupled with a shortage of raw materials, 
means a famine in consumer goods, even 
outside of steel, copper, nickel, zinc, tin, 
lead, and aluminum. This shortage has 
not crept upon the store buyer un- 
noticed. Even though stocks in the 
hands of ultimate consumers are much 
greater as a result of the buying spree 
of the past few years, and even though 
the store’s inventories are reflecting to a 
degree the anticipation of shortages, the 
fact remains that store buyers are faced 
with the prospect of the one hundred 
billion national income, with consumers 
competing for limited merchandise on 
which to spend that money. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CEILINGS ON BUYER’S 
DUTIES 


Inflation would result if the Govern- 
ment allowed such a gap between supply 
and demand to continue. Prices would 
go up as consumers bid for merchandise. 
Prices today are relatively low in view of 
present conditions. It is one of the 
jobs of the store buyer—and one that 
he is doing well—to keep those prices 
low. 

With the publishing of temporary and 
permanent price ceilings, the Govern- 
ment has taken one step to stop infla- 
tion. These price ceilings are of three 
types: those that cover the raw materials 
only as in certain cotton cloths; those 
that cover the manufacturer’s wholesale 
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price, as in the case of typewriters, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines; 
and those that cover the retail price. 
In this case store buyers will become 
rationers. Their problem then will be 
twofold: to see that all customers are 
served fairly, and that they themselves 
have the right contacts in the market 
to ensure that the store will get its 
share from the wholesale sources. 

Yes, definitely this is a seller’s market. 
As one manufacturer so aptly stated, it 
is about time that the market did turn. 
We have had a buyer’s market since 
1929—twelve long years in which the 
buyer ruled the roost. It must be a 
temptation to some manufacturers and 
their representatives, who are not look- 
ing at the long-range point of view, to 
even scores with buyers who have not 
been too coéperative in the past. Wise 
manufacturers and wise buyers both 
realize today that they have a mutual 
interest even as they had during the 
worst of the depression. 


BUYER MORE IMPORTANT THAN FORMERLY 


The buyer today is a far more im- 
portant cog in his organization than ever 
before. Not only must he sense the 
changes in customer demand, such as 
acceptance of new price lines, but he 
must have the resources available to 
cater to these changed demands. Many 
price lines that were once considered 
“sure-fire” table items or advertised 
specials are not selling today. Except 
for high-priced stores, buyers are finding 
that their customers want better dresses, 
better coats, better handbags, and better 
shoes. They must sense, too, the change 
in the type of customer. Those in 
defense areas have found that thousands 
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of new workers, in their local defense 
factories, have different needs, different 
likes, and different ways of spending 
their money. Blackouts have brought 
buying rushes on blackout curtains, 
blackout candles, flashlights, and kindred 
merchandise. Defense factories have 
brought calls for defense overalls, uni- 
forms, and aprons. Red Cross workers 
and first aiders have been instrumental 
in bringing new items into the store’s 
stock in volume. Expected shortages 
of merchandise, such as silk hosiery, 
corsets, refrigerators, furniture, and even 
wool clothing have brought buying 
rushes that make figures, based on 
1940 planning, completely out of line. 
The buyer is the key individual in the 
store in that he or she must sense these 
changes and must have the market con- 
tacts and the good will of his resources 
so as to get merchandise in time to fill 
these demands. 


OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP NEW ITEMS 


The readiness with which the buyer 
accepts a defense-born item as a new 
item, rather than a substitute for the 
old, determines to a considerable degree 
the success that he has with the item. 
Those buyers that have looked upon 
lisle or rayon hose as a style item, rather 
than a substitute for silk, have in the 
main done well. Each new piece of 
nondefense metal jewelry has style and 
newness as its best selling points. As 
the country steps up its war production, 
there are going to be increasing opportu- 
nities of this sort. And best of all, 
buyers have found both that the price 
of these new items tends to be within 
reasonable bounds and that reorders are 
sometimes possible. 


NEW ORDERING PROCEDURES 


With a seller’s market, today’s buyer 
has not the bargaining power of the 
past. In spite of the very wise recom- 
mendation of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association that orders subject to 
upward price revision be withheld, it is 
necessary to place them at times in 
order to obtain any merchandise in re- 
stricted lines. In the past, competition 
has tended to keep wholesale prices 
down; but as the buying power of the 
consumer goes up and as the supply of 
available merchandise goes down, whole- 
salers and manufacturers find it no longer 
necessary to ‘‘meet the buyer’s price 
problems.” Therefore, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to place orders 
early, to have the right contacts with 
good resources, and sometimes to take 
merchandise on the spot rather than to 
think it over, as in the past. 

Office of Price Administration price 
restrictions have dealt a further blow to 
the buyer’s prerogative to bargain. 
These ceilings are in most cases too low 
to allow the manufacturer any leeway in 
the direction of concessions. This is 
especially true when he cannot get more 
raw materials to replenish his stock. 
The fact that these ceilings are low has 
been proved by the “black markets” 
that have sprung up on many articles 
in England and on Nylon hosiery and 
rubber tires in the United States. 

ADVANCE BUYING 

Buyers today are faced with the un- 
usual situation that merchandise for 
ifnmediate fill-ins is easier to get than 
advance lines. This is particularly true 
in those lines most affected by the 
defense needs. You can buy some 
Nylon hosiery, some washing machines, 
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and some all-wool flannel robes today for 
spot delivery. Manufacturers will not 
accept any orders for future delivery on 
these items. 

Even some soft lines, such as those 
with wool in them, are affected by the 
same situation. Wool coats are avail- 
able for immediate delivery but not for 
fall delivery. Manufacturers do not 
need to hold or carry merchandise for 
the store and are faced with only a 
remote possibility of getting certain 
fabrics for future delivery. They are 
operating on the same basis as the stores; 
namely, that you can count only on that 
merchandise that is on hand. 

Each day the buyer is faced with the 
question of whether to buy now certain 
items normally sold in the next season 
or to face the possibility of not getting 
that merchandise at all. On the one 
hand, stores know that certain items, 
many of them, will not be produced in 
volume sufficient to take care of fall 
demands. Yet it takes money and it 
takes room to handle all of this advance 
purchasing. The problem of style and 
changes in demand are further compli- 
cated by OPA rulings. Stores today are 
having their inventory and their store 
space tied up in such items as new type- 
writers, refrigerators, and tires, with no 
possibility of moving their stock in any 
normal period. One store has a four- 
and-a-half-year supply of stoves in 
stock, based on present OPA rulings. 
Yet if it had not anticipated, it would 
face the possibility of its competitor 
having the item and at a much lower 
price. As in most other things, a mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy seems best. Spe- 
cific items must be stocked ahead in 
reasonable quantities, but no store can 
possibly cover on all items. 
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PROBLEM OF PRIVATE BRANDS 


Manufacturers that have been making 
both national brands and similar goods 
under the store’s private brands now 
find it necessary, in many cases, to drop 
the private brands entirely in order to 
have enough merchandise to keep their 
national brands before the public. This 
removes from the buyer’s field the bar- 
gaining power that the private brand 
gave. It means, in many cases, that 
the good will that the store has built up 
on its private brands will be lost, due to 
inability to keep the brand before the 
public. Many national concerns are 
running prestige advertising to avoid 
such a condition, even when they are 
unable to supply customers today. Re- 
tailers with private brands that may be 
temporarily unavailable may have to 
consider similar publicity. 


CHECKING AND MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


Customers are able to pay more for 
merchandise today, but they expect 
better service, better wear, and better 
fit from that merchandise. A buyer has 
to be a better judge of these factors if he 
is going to keep the good will of cus- 
tomers. Unskilled marginal workers 
that manufacturers must now employ 
in many cases do not produce as fine or 
as finished an article. This calls for 
better checking on standards and quali- 
ties when the merchandise is received. 

This may be done in several ways. 
Common sense and vigilance, coupled 
with the use of store or outside testing 
bureaus, will act as a check against 
standards set. The best way to main- 
tain reasonable standards is for manage- 
ment to set definite policies regarding the 
store and department personality it 
wishes to achieve. Wise buyers of 
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today are trading up as their customers’ 
income and quality demands are going 
up. As one aptly put it: “When this 
artificial buying stimulus is over (for 
cannons will not produce anything after 
the war is won), I want my department 
to be at a plane high enough so that I 
can come down on my prices and still 
keep my relative position in town. My 
store is the best now—even with lowered 
prices, it will still be the best after the 
war is over. It wouldn’t have been the 
best if we had not followed the market 
up in price as well as in quality. My 
cheapest competitor down the street is 
getting retail prices on shirts today that 
are as high or even higher than my best 
selling prices of 1937. I have my field— 
I have kept to it. Ihave no intention of 
trading down to his.” 


STAPLE VERSUS FASHION BUYING 


Another problem that faces the store 
buyer is whether to put his money in 
basically staple merchandise or to con- 
tinue to give his department that 
originality that comes from some novelty 
or individually styled goods. Luxuries 
have held up surprisingly well in the 
face of greatly curtailed high incomes. 
Staple items, such as white shirts, white 
handkerchiefs, casual boy coats, classic 
dresses, and sheets do not give a store 
the flair that is found in more unusual 
merchandise. Yet there seems to be, 
even in luxury items, a trend to buy 
“insurance merchandise”’ that will be as 
good next year as this. 


CONSUMERS AS A SOURCE OF 
MERCHANDISE 


American stores have yet to face in a 
big way the problem of buying back from 
consumers merchandise in good condi- 


tion but no longer needed by its original 
purchasers. Abercrombie and Fitch have 
done this already in the case of guns, 
binoculars, and saddles. In some spe- 
cialty goods, this offers a good source of 
merchandise for stores in the future. 
Many stores in their refrigerator, radio, 
and washing-machine departments are 
purchasing used machines from con- 
sumers and others. After being recon- 
ditioned, these are being sold on the 
floor of stores that formerly would have 
been shocked at the idea. Is this a fore- 
runner of things to come in the retail 
field? Is this scarcity of goods going 
to make the buyer a “used merchandise” 
salesman? Is he going to become an 
“allotter’’ of merchandise? 


Anti-Hoarding 
Campaign 


The recent action of twelve of New 
York’s leading stores in running joint 
anti-hoarding advertisements is perhaps 
the first time retailers have urged con- 
sumers not to buy. 

Now the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council is launching a drive, directed 
both to consumers and retailers. 

Consumers are asked: 

1. Resolve not to buy anything—food, 
clothing, household equipment, or 
furnishings—in excess of your cur- 
rent needs. 

. Ask the club, the church, the study 
group, or other organization to 
which you belong to devote at least 
one meeting to a discussion of 
hoarding and why it is bad for all 
concerned. The adoption of a 
resolution against hoarding, the 
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Customer Services Under War 
Conditions 


JANE STEAGALL, VIOLA SYLBERT, AND SHIRLEY VICTOR 


Today as never before retail stores are curtailing customer services. This 
article summarizes a nationwide survey of the changes made to date and 
those planned for the future. 


During the past score of years, depart- 
ment stores and specialty stores have 
been most liberal in the provision of free 
customer services. ‘“‘The customer is 
always right” has been the accepted 
policy of the majority of retail stores. 
She has been given credit freely, she 
has had her gifts wrapped and mailed 
without extra cost, she has had immedi- 
ate delivery, and she has enjoyed the 
privilege of liberal adjustment when she 
has changed her mind. Department 
stores, in fact, have attempted to outdo 
each other in their efforts to grant the 
customer’s every wish. 

This trend has been brought to a 
sudden halt during the past few weeks 
as a result of the wartime emergency. 
The Federal Government has placed 
restrictions on credit; a paper shortage 
has necessitated the cutting down on 
packing and wrapping supplies; difficul- 
ties of getting merchandise have pre- 
vented the free granting of promise and 
special orders; and the rationing of 
rubber means that deliveries cannot 
be made as frequently nor can they 
service as great an area. 

To ascertain what retail stores are 
doing in line with today’s wartime 
economy, questionnaires were sent to 
the store managers of two hundred and 
fifty larger department and specialty 
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stores in all geographical areas. Re- 
sponses were received from over one 
hundred. In addition, executives of 
stores in the New York City area were 
interviewed personally, and _ further 
material was derived from the files of 
newspapers and of trade publications 
and from associations of retail stores. 
The facts revealed in this study are 
shown in the tables that follow. To 
show trends by size and location of 
stores, tabulations have been made by 
four size groups and by five geographical 
divisions. The tables are largely self- 
explanatory but, on a basis of comments 
appearing on the questionnaire, the 
following sidelights are significant. 


MERCHANDISE AND SELLING SERVICES 


The fact that 104 of the 117 stores 
reporting still accept promise and special 
orders is misleading for, in almost every 
case, the answer was qualified by a com- 
ment that pointed definitely toward 
eventual curtailment, if not complete 
elimination of the service. As the 
supply situation becomes more acute 
and the buyer has more difficulty in 
obtaining merchandise to stock his 
shelves, the practice of allowing the 
customer to place future orders will have 
to be discontinued. 

The freezing of articles by Government 
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regulation, such as refrigerators, type- rubber or metal, has already forced the 
writers, and merchandise containing elimination or consolidation of some 
TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMER SERVICES AS A RESULT OF WARTIME ECONOMY AS REPORTED BY 117 STORES 
Figures below indicate the number of stores that have made changes listed 


Analysis by Size of | 
Store 





Sectional Analysis* 
Total 








Changes “Ea, (Number of on 
|Changes | SaeEeT Te — —— 
Un-| 01-| 501-| Over | vy Mid- Far 
| | der | 500 | | 1300 | 1500 N.Y. East ey qesy South 
Bale: Wee eh ack = | tot Ps SR ee em SO 
ina 8. A, Petree te), FS Ts23, | 117 | 7 | 39 | 45| 26/ 23 | 32| 39| 18] 5 





Merchandise and Selling Services | 





Shift in hours to later opening and closing... ... | 23 | ae ft SB S | 10 | Oo; 314 
Increased use of open merchandise display... .. . - = os Si 1/ 4] 0] 0| O 
Elimination or consolidation of departments. .... . | 18 | 1 | 3 | 5|/ 9/ 4] 6] 8! O/ 0 
Credit | | 
Stricter credit policy. ..........0..00eeeeeeees! 24 | ZA. eo] Sei o| 6] Sr oi 
Increased carrying charges for junior installment | | | | | | 

OMe tes PON 58 Sh Ries | | roe 2487701 OT Bi 2 
Increase in number of junior accounts.......... | 21 1 | 11 ai 5 | 2; 8; 6} 4} 1 

| 

Wrapping and Packing | | | | | 
ES SE ee eee ee 3 | 25 | 24 | 20 | 22 | 12 | 29 7| 2 
Elimination of outer wrap for taken gifts.......) 14 1 | 2), 6.1 3 | him Rie) fl 
Increased use of prepack......-............--. | 62] 1 | 28] 16/17] 20| 14/15] 9] 4 
Elimination of outer wrap for prepacked mer- Ce oe ee ee 

oy t teas peviede sts se 2%s> 58 | 1 | 19 | 21} 17 | 18 18 6 
Increased use of no-wrap deliveries............ 70 | 2 | 25 | 29 | 14] 13 | 25| 16] 11] 5 
Delivery 
Decrease in the frequency of deliveries..........| 91 5 | 31 | 30 | 25 | 18 | 22 | 34 13 | 4 
Servicing a less extensive delivery area....... | Ried ede. ot Bee Aah Med! ay pe 
Minimum-value requirements of deliverable 

NN i> a sank ees esdans co aaa 24 | 2 | 12; 7) 3} 3} 2; 10; 7} 2 
Delivery changes les othes than C. 0. D.. oof SL] 2 OE] 1 wir at sta 
Deposit required for C.0.D.’s...............-. |} 27) 1] 9/13) 4) 1) 8) 11] S|} 2 
Carrying charge required for C.O.D.’s.......... | Pe +e ae OF Op Oe] @] O) 4 
Minimum value required for C.O.D.’s.......... | SR Oa Oh) a 218) 218 
Reduction in number of C.O.D. redeliveries. .... | 32 | 1 16 | 12; 3} 1| 9/17! 510 
Decrease in free parcel-post areas.............. ze | 0 ei Fi fig] #| 3) 3/9 


Returns and Adjustments 
Charge for floor returns or pick-ups............ 7 
Stricter adjustment policy.................... 15 | 


Oy, ei) 3 
oT Vl 2.) =] oT 37 
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* East: Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Washington, D. C., Middle West: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Okishome, Texas, Wisconsin, Far West: California, Colorado, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, South: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. No re- 


ports from States not named. 
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departments. Simplification will reduce 
even further the amount of merchandise 
offered for sale, and this will have a 
direct effect not only in reducing the 
number of departments, but also in 
reducing the number of salespeople 
needed for coverage. The trend toward 
semiself-service has been gaining momen- 
tum for many years and the difficulty 
in obtaining personnel, coupled with the 
fact that there will be a gradually 
diminishing amount of merchandise of- 
ferred for sale, is likely to accentuate 
this development. 

The shift in selling hours has been 
toward later openings and later closings. 
Stores that formerly opened before nine 
o’clock in the morning are now opening 
at ten o’clock because of “‘war time.” 
All major downtown department stores 
in Pittsburgh have joined in a coépera- 
tive plan to stagger working hours to 
relieve peaks of traffic congestion in the 
downtown areas. This trend is notice- 
able in the Middle West, especially in 
cities near defense plants, where a 
tremendous influx of new customers has 
forced not only a staggering of hours, 
but an additional opening of one evening. 


WRAPPING AND PACKING 


Conservation of wrapping supplies 
has been one of the outstanding results 
of the paper shortage resulting from the 
war. Free gift wrapping has _ been 
eliminated by the majority of stores, 
while many others have set a minimum 
value for goods that will be gift-wrapped 
free; this is usually five dollars. Sliding 
scales of charges have been worked out, 
varying with the size of the box or with 
the price of the merchandise. One 
Middle Western store reports that the 
labor of gift wrapping is supplied with- 
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out charge, but that the customer must 
purchase the wrapping supplies. Four 
Middle Western and Far West stores 
are contemplating the complete elimina- 
tion of all gift wrapping. Generally, 
gift-wrapped packages are further 
wrapped, but this is being reduced as 
much as possible. 

There is a definite increase in the use 
of prepacked merchandise, especially 
in the East and Middle West. With 
the exception of breakable merchandise, 
prepacked articles are not further 
wrapped for delivery, but a delivery 
sticker is pasted directly on the carton. 
Wherever possible, delivery is made 
without wrapping, and the use of salvage 
material in wrapping is increasingly 
common throughout the country. 

Salvaging. A New England depart- 
ment store recently conducted a contest 
for employee suggestions, with five- 
dollar awards for all ideas that proved 
practical as to the saving of supplies. A 
popular method of salvaging pins in- 
volves the use of a magnet fastened to 
the end of a pole. With this gadget, 
it is reported that a store in the Middle 
West reclaimed 26 pounds of pins in one 
day from its receiving and marking 
departments and alteration workrooms.” 

In addition to making every effort to 
conserve wrapping supplies within the 
store, stores in several communities 
have made it a point to urge customers 
to codperate in the national salvage effort 
by saving the wrapping materials in 
which packages are received. A West 
Coast city reports an arrangement 
involving the codéperation of the Salva- 
tion Army. Stickers in patriotic colors 
are placed on all packages asking the 
customer to save the box, tissue, cord, 
and wrapping paper, and to have the 
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Salvation Army call for these supplies. 
Stores then pay one half of the original 
cost of the boxes for those in condition 
to be reused in delivery. 

A large Middle Western department 
store has enlisted the codperation of its 
drivers in the collection of salvage boxes. 
When they are making their deliveries 
they inquire if the customer has any 
corrugated or folding boxes that she 
would like to return to the store. Driv- 
ers are paid at the rate of two cents a 
box, and during the first month of the 
campaign, a total of 8,958 boxes was 
brought in. Customer reaction to this 
plan has been very favorable, as they 
are glad to be relieved of the boxes which 
otherwise would have been thrown away. 

Simplification. Members of an asso- 
ciation of New York City stores have 
eliminated the use of set-up boxes for 
wearing apparel. Gummed tape is be- 
ing substituted for cord, and cardboard 
inserts are being discontinued. Several 
stores report restrictions in the use of 
tissue paper, and one New England 
store has confined the use of new tissue 
to the silverware and glove departments. 

The specific economies in wrapping 
and packing of a large Eastern specialty 
"store are representative of what is being 
considered in many other stores through- 
out the country. Its policies are as 
follows: 


1. No shred tissue used in packing breakable 
gifts priced under $5.00. 

2. No wrapping paper on salvage boxes. In 
case there is a description or picture that 
should be covered up, this should be done 
with a small piece of tape. 

3. All boxes tied with one piece of twine 
around the short way. This system also 
applies to the attaching of C.O.D. cards. 

4. In case of large boxes, such as those for 
coats and suits, four 4-inch pieces of 2-inch 


tape may be used. No string is then 
required. 

5. Shoe or other salvage boxes and excelsior 
used on breakable merchandise such as 
drugs, toilet goods, and notions. This 
merchandise is not to be rolled in corru- 
gated as in the past. No paper is to be 
used on the box. 

6. No paper to be used on luggage under 
$7.00. 

7. Brief cases under $7.00 will be wrapped in 
paper only if they have no handle. If 
they have a handle they will be placed in 
salvage box with no paper. 


The only boxes lined with tissue are 
those containing bridal veils; tissue is 
used on sport clothes only in the case of 
white or angora sweaters; a single sheet 
of tissue is used on the outside of gift 
wraps to replace the double tissue used 
in the past. The former 20 x 30 tissue, 
used in the folds of such garments as 
dresses, negligees, and coats, has been 
cut to 10 x 30. 


CREDIT 


The Federal Reserve Board has laid 
down new installment-buying regulations 
that affect the credit policy of the stores. 
These regulations, as of March 23, 1942, 
cut the credit period from 18 to 15 
months on most articles commonly pur- 
chased on time, and require an increase 
on down payments, ranging from 20 to 
333 per cent of the purchase price. The 
majority of stores are more careful of 
applications for credit, and one Cali- 
fornia store reports that it refuses long- 
term credit to men with 1-A or 2-A 
classifications. This tendency to be 
more rigid in acceptance of applications 
for credit is extended to the follow-up of 
accounts. An interesting development 
is the increase in charge limits to allow 
customers to take more packages with 
them. 
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Many cities with important defense 
contracts report an increase in the 
number of junior charge accounts, to 
allow workers with no previous credit 
experience to purchase more. A Middle 
Western store reports an increase of 50 
per cent in 1942 over 1940. One of the 
reasons for these increases has been a 
transfer from regular charges to junior 
or limited charges, due to the tightening 
of open charge accounts. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Although few retail stores offer all 
of the special services listed in table 2, 
every one of them can be found in stores 
throughout the country. A few of these 
services have been limited: doormen, 
free garage or parking facilities, accom- 
modation and information desks, and 


auditorium service. Several travel of- 
fices have been closed, many have 
discontinued discounts to dressmakers, 
members of the clergy, and institutions, 
and some piece goods and wearing 
apparel departments now charge a mini- 
mum of 25 cents for pin fittings. Slight 
increases have occurred in personal 
shoppers, hospital and first-aid facilities, 
home-sewing instruction, and free style 
and_ interior-decoration information. 
But the only substantial increase noted 
was in the instruction in measures de- 
signed for wartime protection. First- 
aid, home-nursing, and nutrition classes 
are now being held throughout the 
country for customers as well as em- 
ployees, and there is no doubt that this 
service will be extended greatly beyond 
the present limits. 


TABLE 2 
RECENT CHANGES IN SPECIAL SERVICES 











| 
Services | Increased | Curtailed | “Yerer | pe | Pa... # 
Personal Shop ping | 
Shop for or with the customer. .................55. | oe 3 17 87 113 
a 2 Sar ge Sar ae ae 1 51 43 96 
RN. Ssictuebe ds etek eweete denn nae i: mee fiady 55 42 100 
Shopping Conveniences | 
SUNN Cas 5 5. Cte ha aS Sie Gv Sods ea RuNOe ec sk | 0 + 58 45 107 
Ne is cecedee se sas ss eehebeonns< 2 0 39 67 108 
ee | 4 | 1 20 85 | 110 
Ticket office and travel agency..................05. , 22 te 78 25 107 
Auditorium service: lectures, concerts, etc............ ae 2 70 33 107 
Free style and interior-decoration service............ | oe] 3 25 76 109 
Free garage or parking facilities................-... 2 7 71 30 110 
Hospital and first-aid facilities..................64. Lire o | 18 83 | 110 
Free cutting and pin fitting in the piece-goods depart- | 
SRE en eg AE Oe Se ae ae eee | 1 8 | 71 27 | 107 
Free pin fitting in apparel departments..............| 0 8 | 16 80 | 104 
Special discounts to certain customers.............-- 0 12 41 51 | 104 
Public Instruction 
Instruction for wartime protection.................. | 33 0 | 61 7 101 
Home-sewing instruction. .............cccccccecees 8 0 | 1% 22 106 
RRR, C2. 3k Seta de, «sve seneeeias~.s,4 3 0 | 9 11 104 
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The reaction to the curtailment of 
special services has been favorable for 
the most part, though many complaints 
were voiced by customers whose dis- 
count privileges were eliminated. 


DELIVERY AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Take-with campaign. Undoubtedly 
the greatest curtailment in customer 
services is of necessity being done in 
connection with deliveries. To conserve 
rubber, gasoline, oil, and wrapping 
supplies, stores of all sizes throughout 
the Nation are cutting down on both the 
frequency of deliveries and on the area 
serviced. City-wide newspaper cam- 
paigns have been conducted in numerous 
cities to encourage the customer to carry 
small packages. Several stores report 
the use of stickers in patriotic colors on 
all “take-with” merchandise. New 
York City’s “I’m carrying my share for 
Victory” labels are a good example of 
this. One midtown New York store 
has recently inaugurated a _ contest 
between departments, with a prize 
going to the section manager whose 
department promotes the carrying of 
more purchases than any other. 

For the most part, the carrying of 
parcels has been a voluntary action, 
encouraged by the stores. In some 
cases, however, charges have been insti- 
tuted for delivery service. Since Feb- 
ruary 3, a downtown New York store 
has charged ten cents for the delivery 
of purchases in its basement store, and 
has found that send transactions declined 
43 per cent, despite a seven per cent gain 
in sales. A 25-cent charge reduced 
special deliveries 67 per cent in the store 
as a whole, and a deposit requirement of 
25 cents on C.O.D.’s brought that type 
of transaction down 20 per cent. 


To facilitate the carrying of packages, 
one large store has installed self-service 
sales booths in main-floor locations 
where customers may deposit three 
cents in a receptacle and take heavy 
paper shopping bags to carry home their 
purchases. Some express the fear, how- 
ever, that the availability of these bags 
will increase shoplifting. 

Delivery restrictions. Local deliveries, 
in most cases, have been reduced to one 
a day instead of two as was formerly the 
case. Suburban deliveries, as well as 
those made in smaller cities, have fre- 
quently been curtailed to three a week, 
and several stores reported the cutting 
down of furniture deliveries to one a 
week. In many cases suburban deliveries 
have been completely eliminated, with 
merchandise being sent by parcel post. 

While most stores have not as yet 
changed their requirements as to the 
size and value of deliverable merchan- 
dise, there is a definite trend toward such 
limitation. Several stores report mini- 
mum values of from 50 cents to $5.00, 
with a 10-cent charge for delivery of 
packages under the stipulated amount. 
The trend toward a 25-cent charge for 
special deliveries is nationwide, with 
many stores eliminating such service 
entirely. 

Results have varied in the handling 
of C.O.D. deliveries, with some stores 
reporting a one-dollar minimum value of 
purchase and others requiring a 25-cent 
deposit, to be forfeited after two at- 
tempts to deliver have proved unsuccess- 
ful. Consolidation of deliveries is being 
contemplated in several of the larger 
cities where such a plan is not already 
in operation. Where such an experiment 
has been tried, reports are that it has 
met with success. 
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Pick-ups. The problem of pick-ups 
of merchandise to be returned has re- 
ceived considerable attention. While 
most stores have not as yet instituted a 
charge for this service, most of them are 
encouraging customers to bring returned 
goods back to the store in person, while 
many have set a minimum as to the 
weight of merchandise that will be picked 
up, except when the store is at fault. 
One of the more effective advertisements 
along this line was prepared by the 
Retail Merchants’ Board of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The ad- 
vertisement began with the headline, 
“T like her—but she is an Indian buyer. 
The Indian buyer, like the proverbial 
Indian giver, can be counted on to take 
it back.” The advertisement urged the 


customer to reduce the demands on 
delivery services by being a “‘one-way” 
shopper, by taking purchases, by elim- 
inating returns and avoiding special 
deliveries. 

In addition to the limitations of pick- 
ups, there is a definite trend toward 
making the adjustment policy more 
rigid. While the majority of stores 
report that their policy has not yet been 
changed, most of them state that former 
requirements are now being more rigidly 
observed. The enforcement of the five- 
or seven-day return limit is, perhaps, the 
most universal. Two Pacific Coast 
stores report that adjustments are now 
being made only when the store is 
definitely at fault. 


TABLE 3 
CONTEMPLATED CHANGES IN CUSTOMER SERVICES 





Changes 


| 


| Analysis by Sise of Store 








Merchandise and Selling Services 

Elimination or consolidation of departments... . . 
Charge for men’s alterations.................- 
Shorter period of free storage of merchandise... .. 
Charge to connect cheaper gas ranges.......... 


Packing, Wrapping, and Delivery 


Elimination of gift wraps... ........ecssecceee| 


SY CPE WIIG oo ccc eeccccicdoncevawes 
Reduction in frequency of deliveries............ 
Reduction in delivery area.............-..++4: 





Charge for special deliveries................... 


Size requirements for deliverable merchandise. . . 


Devnoait required 100 C.O.D.'s . 5... no's case 


Carrying charge for C.O.D.’s 


Minimum value for C.O.D.’s.................. 


Elimination of pick-ups....... 


Free parcel-post areas curtailed................ 


Miscellaneous 


Charge for cashing checks..................+-. 


| 





“(Number of Emp )| Sectional Analysis 
| Total | 
with teted: fb +4 
che} 8/8/28) | || le 
Pelasssesais els 
~ | w ] | | & | mn 
| | | 
| | 
& FO fied hd Shs tate Ta 
i eo 0;0/1/0/)]2 
1 /o/0/1/0;/o0/o0/;/0}]0}1 
1{/1}/0/0/0)0;0;1/0)j0 
| | | 
4/0/4/0/0)/0/0j;3/11]0 
1/0/;0/1/0/0/1]/0/;0/0 
> .eTrere riTs i's a 245 
4/o/;3ii1fo/j/1/1/2/01/0 
3 Ciistliz eTdsi OT errr 
2 Tire 1374 eT Oe 1 Oi 473 
Se 1Or ers Tree 1271643 
wé@ oe we wba oe SR SERE. 
‘we ae oe ee ok CMR RES 
Vor er yi STeTeit tats 
3 }0/1)/2/0;0/0:11/0]2 
2 /0/0/2/0/0/;0/0/0)}2 
2};0};0;/2;0;0;0;2)]0/)0 


Additional defense activities................... 
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The preponderance of favorable cus- 
tomer reaction to limitation of services is 
universal in all sections of this country 
and in stores of all sizes. Mrs. American 
Customer has watched her sister buyer 
in England and is determined, like her, 
to codperate by “carrying her share for 


Victory” and by doing without certain 
of the conveniences to which she has 
been accustomed. She may hope for a 
return of services after the war, but for 
the duration she will stand by the stores 
in their effort to conserve all possible 
supplies. 


How Much Do You Know About Retail 


True False 
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Salesmanship? 


Answers are found on page 64 


. Retail salesmanship in the modern sense involves helping customers buy. 
. The typical retail customer wants the salesperson to use obvious persuasion in his 


sales talk. 


. Contact salesmen have a more serious problem of gaining merchandise knowledge 


than do retail salespeople. 

The fact that most retail shoppers are usually not well informed places a more 
serious obligation upon the salesperson. 

Top-notch salespeople have a definite respect for better quality merchandise and 
encourage customers to spend a iittle more. 

It is normally good procedure in the sales presentation to state the strongest sell- 
ing points of the merchandise at the outset. 


. If the customer asks the price, it is normally good procedure to give it immedi- 


ately even though it may seem high. 


. If you have an item that you feel certain will suit the customer’s needs better 


than that for which she has asked, it is good salesmanship to tell her so frankly and 
to show the more suitable rather than the requested item. 


. The purpose of salesmanship is to create customers’ needs for merchandise. 
. Good salespeople form definite opinions regarding the relative desirability of 


various items and state their conclusions when so requested by customers. 

Because the salesperson does not know who his next customer will be, pre-approach 
preparation is impractical in retail selling. 

A good approach is one which indicates clearly that the salesperson is anxious 
to sell. 

When a customer says, “I’m just looking,” the salesperson should make no further 
effort to help her. 

Enthusiastic salespeople have the right to exaggerate the qualities of their mer- 
chandise. 

The salesperson should classify customers according to definite types and handle 
them accordingly. 

It is often possible to turn an objection into a real reason for buying. 

Customers never object to price if it is lower than expected. 

People buy more readily as a result of appeals to the emotions than as a result of 
appeals to reason. 

Convenience goods lend themselves more readily to suggestion than do shopping 
goods. 

Merchandise unrelated to the original purchase should not be introduced in the 
suggestion sale. 
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Retail Trade in 1941 


Hans KrvusA 


The progress and status of retail trade are indicated by annual volume and 
profit statistics. The most important appear in the table below. 


The year 1941 marked the highest 
level of retail trade in history. Accord- 
ing to estimates of the Department of 
Commerce, total retail sales for the year 
were $53,600,000,000, an increase of 17 
per cent over 1940 and 11 per cent above 
1929, the previous record year. 

Department stores as a group reflected 
the general increase in sales, recording 
also a 17 per cent increase over 1940. 
Chain-store and mail-order sales, how- 
ever, which account for nearly one fourth 
of the Nation’s total retail trade, in- 
creased more than did those of inde- 
pendent retailers. For the former group, 


Organizations 


Sales in Thousands of Dollars 
1941 1940 


the increase is estimated at 20 per cent, 
and for the latter at 16 per cent. 

Although estimates reveal nearly half 
of the increase over 1940 as representing 
higher prices, the physical volume of 
goods sold through retail stores in 1941 
was in excess of any previous year. Per 
capita sales of $403 were also a record 
high. 

Most of the figures below have been 
computed from reports cited in news- 
papers and not directly from official 
financial statements. Net profit figures 
in most cases are reported after the 
deduction of taxes and other charges. 


Net Profits (Per Cent) 
1941 1940 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Abraham & Straus, Inc.................. 
Arnold Constable & Co.................. 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.............. 
By Baemerget ] CO. 5. ens ccs ence esas 
ge eee eee 
gg ey a etre a, a ea 
Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc............... 
a op oe eee 
Broadway Department Store, Inc........ 

I RIN Ns oro kos « ERK ess 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc........... 
Crowley Milner & Co.................... 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co............... 
Davieon-Pazon Gon... 6. os ck eee pene 
A. De Pinna Company.................. 
Emporium Capwell Corp.............-.-. 
MN et tied 5 aie a siete witiscc dew ews 
William Filene’s Sons Co.!............... 
Franklin Simon & Co.................... 
I ite hed US Cah o Sea 
[Se a 3 ee 
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117 433 


$24, 167 4.4 

10,542 3.7 4.3 

63,384 4.2 3.6 

33,231 

788 16,384 5.9 6.8 
11,037 9,663 2.0 1.2 
26,047 2.6 

10,547 9, 888 3.2 3.7 
15,936 1.5 

27,128 5.0 5.3 

11,518 9,945 4.3 2.8 
11,398 2.5 2.5* 
$211,466 

8,494 7,348 

3,465 3,022 3.0 3.5 
26,055 3.0 5.3 

16,523 1.7 1.0 

37,430 1.6 

10,056 8,579 2.0 7* 
9,330 7,984 1.8 1.2 
99,547 2.7 2.4 
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Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Department and Specialty Stores—Concluded 
SN POI cs ce oes vickoscuccs be 54,736 48,519 1.8 1.3 
NN ee AS ratty net oh oo ee aw Oke 15,016 2.6 
IOS, Bs es B56 han Wis 854,446 $745,211 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc............ 20,620 19,730 1.0 is } 
Interstate Department Stores............ 31, 302 25,452 3.6 a4 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp........ 38 , 816 27,212 3.9 4.6 
Lasalle & Koch Co.....................- 8,579 7,103 
Poe . Sate Co... 5 os 55... 02.5. $1,019, 506 
NS 2, 0 ar 99 ,679 87 ,642 2.44 3.24 
I. Magnin & Co. Lest py PRED A 13,387 12,026 S2 3.6 
Mandel Bros., Inc... . a oe 19,815 18,506 2.3 HS 
piarenell Field @ Co... ... 6... .0..60.5.. 104,777? 89,970 4.73 5.98 
May Department Stores Co.............. 112,955 4.5 
paceer & Prank Co...........-... ee he 20,920 17,076 5.8 Fy 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc... ............ 34,868 29 , 509 3.2 2:2 
. National Department Stores Corp. Me 50,316 42,743 2.8 ot 
"O'Connor, Moffat & Co...... - 4,962 4,137 2.5 1.1 
Outlet Co... : + 7,605 7.9 
J. C. Penney Co. Penigies fit 377,572 _ 304,539 4.5 5.3 
Raphael Weill & Co...... ’ cme dee 8,098 6,880 3.6 3.1 
NN aah nb ve e 13,548 11,571 4.5 5.4 
Rike-Kumler Co...... wee EE 9,877 7,686 3.9 4.7 
MEER. ok owksaccaaaGwee Se 6,061 4.9 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc....... ., er 6,725 5,173 me a 
Stern Bros.. hy SE ae ae $132,103 
Stix, Baer & Fuller. Be a ican Ra are area fy 691,949 $592 , 398 
Strawbridge & Clothier.................. $1,053,161 
Western Department Stores... . 11,388 9,474 3.4 235 
(Formerly B. F. Schlesinger Co.) 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc... .... ; ee 29,488 25,089 * 2.8 
Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc... . .. : 5,320 4,738 4.1 ee 
F. & W. Grand Co., Inc. (H. L. Gen Co.) 53,828 47,215 4.3 4.4 
W. T. Grant Co. * 130,556 111,775 3.4 3.2 
S. S. Kresge Co. nee 176,184 158,679 5.4 6.3 
S. H. Kress & Co. nae 101 , 397 88 , 300 5.0 6.0 
McCrory Stores Corp. Pee oe 53,013 46,208 4.7 5.0 
McLellan Stores Co... ea er Ke 28 ,035 24,031 4.1 
G. C. Murphy Co. Soca 63,515 53,366 3.4 6.3 
Neisner Bros., Inc.. Rea Mery eee 26,469 22,493 3.6 2.0 
J. J. Newberry & Co... pe 64,229 55,880 4.2 = 
moses, 5, 10 @ 25, Stores.............. - 7,878 6,267 4.5 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 2 oe 377 , 148 335,475 6.9 12 
Grocery Stores 
American Stores raat 7” 157,677 1.4 
ee eee Y 29,700 i 
Colonial Stores, Inc.. ; 7) aye 58,179 46,240 i 1.4 
Food Fair Stores, ler: 34,095 29,197 2.4 
(Formerly Union Premier Food Stores) 
IN Ne eB ee ies 39,570 
ca etipcnaeseuredactnb aces 41,703 29 ,232 1.0 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co............. 302 ,766 258,115 1.6 1.8 
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Net Profits (Per Cent) 
1941 1940 


Grocery Stores—Concluded 


BE @ SS nen 72,182 61,919 é 
NU SOP MI, 00S voce ve ceaseee 475,125 396 , 566 1.1 

Miscellaneous Chains 
Ss sos bah Vibes kb kaw eka 45 , 328 32,445 6.1 
Scott-Burr Stores Corp. (Butler Bros.).... 6,118 2.0 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc.................. 33,614 26,481 3.9 3.9 
Ce OO | ee 20,074 15,627 y Se 2.0 
Re ENE ENG. 5506 sods dasaeey sie 14,184 
ee ee 50,494 42 ,499 3.0 3.3 
aN CUNEATNE.. Sok. aa case coeds. 7, 308 5,968 3.4 
ead] Stotes CMG... 6.8... 5 SS ee 11,455 9,288 3.1 id 
People’s Drug Stores................. 27,708 23,983 4.0 
ME MME os She pide sss FADS a See Sule 16,294 14,201 3.3 3.3 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores.............. 50,026 75,594 8 

Mail-Order Houses 

Chicago Mail Order Co............... 31,830 26,698 ‘3 12 
Montgomery Ward & Co................. 674,280 546,010 4.0 4.2 
ee ee 2” CS ee 915,058 704, 301 4.0 S34 
AN ee ain. oe aan 56,739 53,477 2.8 3.3 


* Net loss. 
1 Including R. H. White & Continental Clothing Co. 
2 Includes wholesale sales. 


? Exclusive of real-estate profits but after Federal income tax. 


4 Profits include Macy’s affiliated stores. 


(Continued from page 48) 
resolution to be sent to local news- 
papers and local merchants, would 
be an effective measure. 

3. Take good care of the things you 
now have so that they will last as 
long as possible. 

Retailers are asked: 

1. Publish at least one large advertise- 
ment and several follow-up adver- 
tisements, either in the name of 
your store or in conjunction with 
other retailers in your city, urging 
consumers not to hoard. 

. Avoid any scare advertising. 

3. As a retailer, do not engage in 

panicky buying. 

4. Educate your salespeople not to 


bo 
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use ‘‘scare-and-scarcity” persuasion 

to increase sales. 

5. Inform the Council what you are 
doing so that we may publicize 
your action. 

There is one phase of hoarding that 
has escaped the attention of many—this 
is that the hoarder is likely to be most 
conspicuous a year from now, and sub- 
ject to criticism. The woman who is 
wearing silk stockings from her hoard 
when every one else is wearing lisle; the 
man who is wearing his full-cut trousers 
with cuffs, when the current mode is 
much simplified; the housewife who is 
entertaining with a bountiful supply of 
hoarded foods—all may be made to feel 
that they are not in step with the times. 











Teachers’ Section 





Comprehending the Problems of 
the Merchant 


STUART J. HIGGINBOTHAM 


A thorough grasp of the problems of store management is the most important 
knowledge a teacher cobrdinator must possess if he is to introduce a successful 
program. 


At the Ohio Conference for Distribu- 
tive Education, an incident was related 
by the teacher coérdinator for Napoleon, 
the smallest town in the State to have a 
coéperative program. The largest store 
in the town had only five salespeople, 
including the manager. 

The coérdinator’s wife requested him 
to take a window shade back to this 
largest store to have two inches cut off 
of it. One of the salespeople approached 
him rather promptly with the remark 
“May I help you?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“T should like to get this shade cut off 


two inches.” “I’m sorry,” the sales- 
person said, ‘But no one can cut shades 
except the manager.’’ ‘Where is he?” 


asked the coérdinator. ‘“He’s out lay- 
ing linoleum,” was the reply. 

This incident is typical of hundreds of 
small towns throughout the country. 
There are dozens of Napoleons with 
stores just like the one described. The 
managers of the stores have so many 
duties and responsibilities that they can- 
not find fifteen minutes’ time to teach an 
employee how to use a shade cutter or 
hundreds of other similarly minor duties. 
Is it any wonder that customers go to the 
larger cities to buy their goods? Here, 


in the smaller towns lies a fertile field 
for a real program of distributive educa- 
tion and this is where it is needed most. 

Retailing is a highly humanized in- 
dustry. Few businesses exist where the 
human factor plays such an important 
part as it does in retail stores. Store 
employees come in direct contact with 
customers, and to most customers the 
employee is the store. It is up to the 
employer to develop a relationship be- 
tween himself and his employees that 
will favorably affect the consumer. In 
smaller business, proper personnel man- 
agement is almost completely lacking. 
The merchant needs help in training his 
staff but rightly insists that those who 
provide it understand his problems. 
Herein lies the challenge to leaders in 
distributive education. 


COMPREHENDING THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
MERCHANT 


Many distributive-education teachers, 
codérdinators, and supervisors have failed 
to conduct successful programs, due to a 
lack of knowledge of store-management 
problems, including a working knowledge 
of store operation. This has been par- 
ticularly true in smaller towns and 
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cities throughout the country. The 
majority of teachers with retail experi- 
ence obtained it in large stores in densely 
populated metropolitan areas. Their 
experience as a rule was on the sales level 
only. This results in an inability to deal 
with management convincingly. 

To be conversant with management 
problems is essential, in order to meet 
management on its own level. Unless 
management is convinced, and unless the 
leaders of the program gain the confi- 
dence of the top executives, any program 
in distributive education is doomed. 

This respect and confidence can only 
be gained by showing the merchant that 
one has a working knowledge of his 
problems and needs. At present, this is 
the cardinal need and primary aim of the 
distributive-education program. This 
need and aim has been discovered only 
after many trying experiences. To be 
more specific, the West Virginia venture 
is excellent illustrative material. 


A COURSE IN EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


The inception of initiatory adult eve- 
ning courses for employees met with 
brilliant success at first. The second 
year, however, the enrollment dropped 
drastically, in some instances as much 
as four or five hundred per cent. 

A diagnosis of the causes of this 
dilemma was as follows: overpromotion, 
poorly trained teachers, inadequate sub- 
ject matter, and lastly and most im- 
portant lack of top executive support. 
With this diagnosis in mind, we set about 
developing a cure. This cure took the 
form, partly, of a list of objectives for a 
course in Executive Leadership to be 
conducted for executives themselves. 
The list is as follows: 
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1. To improve the codperative spirit 

among management groups 

2. To assist management in doing bet- 

ter individual jobs in their respec- 
tive stores 

3. To sell them so thoroughly on the 

distributive-education-training pro- 
gram that their continued support 
would be assured 

4. To uncover from the group indi- 

viduals with the necessary qualifica- 
cations who would make good 
teachers for our continuation pro- 
gram for employees 

Outstanding leaders were then secured 
for each course, who not only had the 
leadership and subject-matter qualifica- 
tions, but also had the respect and good 
will of the participating executives. We 
were fortunate in securing for these 
leaders a college president, the head of a 
business college education department, 
an outstanding manufacturer, and a 
former college dean who had made a 
success in retail business. 

The most important and difficult thing 
to do was to interest executives to the 
point that they would participate. This 
was done through arranging luncheon 
and dinner meetings with the combined 
assistance of Chambers of Commerce and 
Retail Bureaus. The State supervisor 
of distributive education explained the 
details of the plan to groups and the 
apparent necessity for the inauguration 
of such a procedure if their local dis- 
tributive-education programs were to 
prove successful. 

Classes of executives, ranging in num- 
ber from 15 to 45, were organized and 
conducted two hours nightly once a week 
for eight weeks. Attendance was excel- 
lent and the results obtained were 
beyond expectation. Enrollment and 
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attendance of employees in evening 
classes increased as much as four to five 
hundred per cent the semester following 
the leadership course. 


SELLING THE MERCHANT 


In selling management on the dis- 
tributive-education program, half the 
battle is won if the proper approach is 
used. Success in this requires a business- 
like appearance, a friendly and consider- 
ate manner. Square your shoulders and 
look management straight in the eye! 
Never assume a “know it all attitude’! 
Never assume a meek or “know nothing 
attitude”’! 

During the interview briefly discuss a 
current problem or happening incidental 
to retailing. A proved technique is an 
appeal to the executive’s ego. This is 
done by a number of methods. 

1. Congratulate him on the appear- 

ance of the store 

2. Congratulate him on his merchan- 

dise 

3. Congratulate him on his personnel 

4. Congratulate him on his com- 

munity standing 

Let him talk! Gradually lead up to 
what we now have to offer. Stress par- 
ticularly his importance in helping you 
to give him what he wants and needs. 
Make him realize that without him we 
cannot succeed. Let him know early 
in your approach that you know he is 
extremely busy, and you will only take a 
few minutes. Do not take over fifteen 
minutes unless he desires to prolong the 
interview. Display self-confidence at 
ali times. 

Using your approach as an opening 
wedge, you must follow through and 
sell management on the distributive- 
education program. Your first trump 
card is the distribution vs. production 


angle. The Smith-Hughes Act aided 
production for twenty years in the form 
of Federal subsidies for industrial educa- 
tion. Distribution was treated as a 
Cinderella. Distribution must keep 
apace with production or economic 
stress will occur. Both are interde- 
pendent. 

After this, point out the advantages 
of a part-time coéperative program and 
an adult-extension program. If a thor- 
ough clear-cut explanation of the project 
is made and the resultant advantages 
stressed, management will be sold. To 
clinch the argument, there is nothing 
better than quoting results obtained in 
near-by localities. Actual exerpts from 
letters received from coéperating man- 
agers or owners are useful in this respect. 


KEEPING THE MERCHANT SOLD 


How to keep management sold is the 
next major problem. For the part-time 
coéperative program, the following 
points will assist materially: 

1. Good selection of trainees 

2. Efficient school instruction 

3. Efficient coérdination 

For the adult extension program, 
different requirements must be met: 

. Accurately determined needs, 
Properly selected subjects 
Adequately trained teachers 
Good course outlines 

. Effective teaching aids 

. Effective codrdination 
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BENEFITS 


Through these methods and means, 
the cornerstone of a beneficial distribu- 
tive-education program is laid and will 
be enabled to grow. The program has 
merely scratched the surface at pres- 
ent. The future is full of promise. 











Book Reviews 


Fundamentals of Selling, by R. G. Wal- 
ters and J. W. Wingate. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1942, 562 pages. 


This a complete revision of Walters’s popular 
text. It has been greatly expanded to empha- 
size the principle that selling today is much more 
than the technique of prevailing upon customers 
to buy. It involves the threefold process of 
studying customer demand, of selecting or 
producing goods suited to that demand, and of 
assisting customers to buy wisely. 

The book gives the beginner a bird’s-eye view 
of the marketing process and of the paramount 
importance of the consumer. 

While it stresses personal salesmanship, it 
deals as well with the nonpersonal methods of 
selling: advertising, display, and promotional 
events. 

Examples are drawn largely from the retail 
field, since it is here that most high-school 
students find their first business opportunities. 
But the thought is stressed throughout that 
selling principles may be applied in all human 
contacts. 

The book is suited to young people who need 
to know the problems of distribution and to 
understand how to apply principles of successful 
selling in their everyday experiences. 


Introduction to Modern Retailing, by 
Norris A. Brisco and Leon Arnowitt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, 
330 pages. 


Introduction to Modern Retailing is a new 
elementary book written for high-school students 
and young store employees who desire to get a 
broad picture of the fundamental problems of 
operating a retail store. The book covers the 
background of modern retailing, store organiza- 
tion, consumer problems, buying, pricing, stock 
control, salesmanship, store management, per- 
sonnel administration, store service, publicity, 
accounting and expense control, and the legal 
aspects of retailing. 

The book, together with Store Salesmanship 
Revised, is designed to offer a complete course in 
the fundamentals of retailing for secondary 
students. The book is complete, well written, 
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up-to-date, and interestingly illustrated. The 
student will find it a valuable source of factual 


information. 
Q. P. R. 


Retail Credit, by Norris A. Brisco and 
Rudolph M. Severa. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 


This book is a comprehensive survey of all 
phases of credit applicable to retail stores. The 
first chapter comprises an introduction designed 
to acquaint teachers and students with the 
subject of credit in the retailing field. Store and 
credit-department organization, acceptance and 
solicitation of charge accounts, credit bureaus, 
credit authorization, salescheck procedure, 
accounts receivable, collection procedure, per- 
sonal financing, and installment credit are some 
of the problems discussed in succeeding chapters. 
The content of the book is so clear and complete 
that it should serve admirably as a text in stores 
and schools. 

A great deal of the material covered, more- 
over, will be of interest to all retailing executives, 
especially chapters on collection correspondence 
and legal aspects of credit. An extensive appen- 
dix deals with a timely aspect of retail credit, 
namely the Federal regulation of consumer 
credit. 

The two authors are established authorities on 
retailing. Dr. Brisco is dean of the School of 
Retailing at New York University and Mr. 
Severa is manager of Cash-Time Sales for R. H. 
Macy & Co., and formerly assistant manager of 
the Credit Bureau of Greater New York. Their 
combined wealth of experience assures both a 
scholarly and businesslike approach to the 
subject. 

Interest in the book is readily maintained 
since the authors enrich their material with the 
vital human factors of retail credit procedure. 

H. E. K. 


Merchandising of Fashions, by John B. 
Swinney, New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1942. 


This book presents an authentic and up-to- 
the-minute picture of how dresses are produced, 
bought, and sold today. The point of view is 
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that of the buyer of a specialty shop. There isa 
great deal of new informaticn on garment pro- 
duction and on the labor and design protection 
problems of the dress industry. 

Any person contemplating the opening of a 
dress shop or the attainment of a dress buyer’s 
job will find this book an unequaled source of 
information. While it is an outgrowth of Mr. 
Swinney’s course at Columbia University, its 
scope is too narrow for most courses in mer- 
chandising and buying. Not only is it limited 
to fashion, but largely to a single garment of 
fashion: the dress. 

But teachers will find it an important source 
book, and in it some excellent selections for 


collateral reading. 
J. W. W. 


How to Supervise People, by Alfred M. 
Cooper. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1941, 143 pages. 


This is an excelient little handbook, giving 
the fundamentals of supervision. The book 
gives the author’s conclusions drawn from many 
years of experience in the problems of handling 
people. It describes how to become a super- 
visor, the responsibilities of the job, the qualities 
of leadership, when and how to delegate author- 
ity, how to teach, and many other problems of 
supervision. 

The book is interestingly written, terse, to the 
point, and well worth study. 

or. a 


Color and Design in Apparel, by Bernice 
G. Chambers. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942, 611 pages and index. 


Miss Chambers, formerly stylist and adver- 
tising manager of the Acele Division of the E. 
I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., and now in 
charge of fashion courses in the School of Re- 
tailing, has drawn on her rich background of 
experience in preparing this book. This latest 
contribution to the Retailing Series covers both 
men’s and women’s clothing and accessories. 


In the introductory chapter of the book, the 
author discusses the present trends in color and 
design as dictated by consumers. For the 
student, the designer, and the purchaser of 
fashion merchandise, the book contains informa- 
tion on period and present styles. Other chap- 
ters contain color charts, explanations and 
glossaries of terms on color harmony, selection of 
color and design in clothing and accessories, 
The important place of plastics in the fashion 
field today is analyzed. The text also includes 
a section on grooming. 

The book is replete with photographs and 
drawings of nearly every fashion feature pre- 
sented. Each section includes an exhaustive 
pronouncing dictionary. 

K. R.G. 


Credit Management Problems of Whole- 
salers, Business Education Publica- 
tions, No. 10, 1942. California State 
Department of Education, Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento. 


This bulletin contains the proceedings of the 
second of a series of conferences held in October 
and November 1941. The report indicates the 
serious manner in which wholesalers are study- 
ing current business and economic conditions 
in order to learn their implications for both 
themselves and retailers. Of special interest 
to retailers is the discussion of what the whole- 
saler is doing today to assure his outlets being 


in business a year from today. 
H. K. 


Answers to Salesmanship Quiz on page 56 


1. True 8. False 15. False 
2. False 9. False 16. True 
3. False 10. True 17. False 
4. True 11. False 18. True 
5. True 12. False 19. True 
6. True 13. False 20. False 
7. True 14. False 
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